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ducted it were afraid. Nobody seemed to understand
that even the oppressed could fight for their oppressors
if there was a motive worth while. But propaganda in
India made only one appeal. Join the armies, it said,
and oet four square meals a day. The army gives you
goocHood and good pay. The army gives you chapattis,
large wheaten cakes. That was the theme song of propa-
oanda in India. The British believed that, at a price,
loyalty and allegiance could still be bought from all
Indians.
An Indian journalist, K. A. Abbas, writing at that
time in Sound Magazine, declared:
Every week the walls of every important city and town in ,
India are covered with red, black and yellow squares and
oblongs of paper. They are the posters issued by the Na-
tional War Front and other propaganda agencies of the
eovernment of India. Every day in newspapers, in all the
different languages, appear black-and-white advertisements
issued from the same source. Thousands of reams of paper,
tons of printer's ink, gallons and gallons of glue, thousands
of hours of human labor and millions of rupees of the tax-
pavers' money go into the production and publication and
the pasting of these posters. Go round any city-Bombay,
for instance-and see for yourself. Many of these posters
are torn within twenty-four hours of their being put up,
others are decorated with additional red stains where a
passer-by has chosen to spit out his pan (betel-nut juice).
Why?                                                          ,,
Now I have seen government propaganda posters in
England, prewar France, the United States, Turkey-to
mention only the non-dictator countries-but I have never
fourid any evidence of such a hostile attitude of the public
towards them. Why? Because when a government, enjoying
the confidence of the people, issues a poster, the people
treat it with deference and read it carefully. When it is
issued by...but need one rub in the obvious? The pan
stains speak for themselves.